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INTRODUCTION 



W elcome to the Promising Practices Series! This series will introduce you to some Innovative N ew York C ity public 
schools and the instructional practices they use to help students learn and achieve. The series is intended for any- 
one who is or wants to be involved in improving schools, from administrators and teachers to parents and communi- 
ty partners. 0 urgoal is to support people doing the challenging work of school development, and our message to 
you is: "You are not alone!" 

There are many N ew York C ity public school teachers and administrators who have worked hard to develop instruc- 
tional practices that help their students succeed. W e want to provide opportunities for you to learn from them. 

0 urgoal is not to offer "models" to replicate. Rather, we want to provide information on the experiences of a wide 
range of schools in order to stimulate thinking and innovation. Some of the schools featured in this series have exist- 
ed for less than five years, while others first opened more than 15 years ago. Regardless of their age, they are all 
works-in-progress, a distinguishing characteristic of effective learning communities. They have all had to face the many 
demands of an urban educational system -- from changes in policy and funding to staff shortages -- and these are 
reflected in the how they have modified their practices throughout the years. 

This publication focuses on student advisory programs. H igh school students often feel disconnected and have few 
personalized relationships with the adults who educate them. A dvisory programs are based on the belief that stu- 
dents need the opportunity to develop trusting relationships with adult educators and that doing so benefits students 
in a variety of ways. In a student advisory program, each student in the school is assigned a teacher or staff member 
who assists the student in achieving his or her academic and personal goals. A dvisory usually includes an advisory 
class and one-to-one advisement to address personal issues. This publication describes the advisory programs 
offered in three N ew York C ity public high schools. 



N ew V isionsfor Public Schools is the largest education reform organization dedicated to improving the quality of education children 
receive in N ew York C ity's public schools. W orking with the public and private sectors, N ew V isions develops programs and policies to 
energize teaching and learning and raise the level of student achievement. N ew V isions started the C enter for School Success (C SS) in 
1999 to document and disseminate innovative educational practices demonstrated by N ew V isions' schools that hold promise for increas- 
ing student achievement throughout N ew York C ity. The success of these schools should serve as examples that N ew York C ity public 
schools, serving the full range of students in N ew York C ity, can work. 
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STUDENT ADVISORY 



H igh school students often feel disconnected and have few personalized relationships with the adults who educate them. 
Student advisories offer a way to overcome the anonymity many students feel. A dvisory programs are based on the belief 
that students need the opportunity to develop trusting relationships with adult educators, and that doing so benefits students 
in a variety of ways. 

What is Student A dviso ry? 

In a student advisory program, each student in the school is assigned a teacher or staff member who assists the student in 
achieving his or her academic and personal goals. A dvisory usually has two distinct parts: an advisory class, similar to a home 
room, and one-to-one advisement to address personal issues. W hile their goals are similar, schools organize and implement 
their advisory programs in a variety of ways depending on the needs of the school community. 

What are the Benefits of Student Advisory? 

A dvisory offers emotional support for students during adolescence. The social networks that are so important at this age can 
be disrupted by the transfer to high school. A dvisory offers support in two forms. First, it supplies built-in peer groups for all 
students in a high school, including new students. Second, it gives students an adult who knows them well and who can 
offer advocacy and support in difficult social and academic situations. This is especially true for students who have few close 
adult relationships outside school or are at risk of dropping out. Ideally, the advisory teacher is someone the student knows 
he or she can trust and talk to about his or her progress and standing in the school. 

A dvocates of advisory programs see a direct link between a student's emotional and social experience and academic 
achievement. A dvisory promotes self-esteem. It provides peer recognition in an accepting environment, offsetting peer pres- 
sure and negative responses from peers in other areas. Students in advisory programs are less likely to drop out and have a 
lower incidence of substance abuse. The advisor also becomes the primary contact person for parents, increasing their 
involvement, which has been linked to student achievement at all levels of schooling. By having a more in-depth relationship 
with teachers, parents are more informed about their child's academic needs and successes and can better support them. 

H aving the advisor as the contact person also increases the overall level of accountability in the school: each teacher is 
directly responsible for certain students, and each student is directly responsible to a particular teacher. 

In order for an advisory to be effective, it must reflect and be a substantial component of the school's mission. A n advisory 
is not just an "add-on" to the curriculum: it requires a substantial investment of time, planning and reflection. Even schools 
that have maintained their advisories over many years constantly reconfigure them --often every year-- in order to effectively 
address the needs of students and the school. 

How is Advisory Scheduled? 

W hile advisory can be scheduled in many different ways, a specific time needs to be dedicated to it for the program to suc- 
ceed. M any different scheduling strategies can be effective. A dvisory schedules typically range from 15 - 30 minutes daily, to 
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30 - 45 minutes once or twice a week. (A period of less than 15 minutes is too short to have any real effect.) Some sched- 
ules alternate, with a group meeting one week and individual advisement the next. Some argue that advisory should be the 
first period of the day, as it helps students focus and organize for the day ahead. W hatever schedule a school chooses 
should reflect its goals for its advisory program and its larger vision for students' educational experience. 

How is Advisory Q rganized? 

Schools need to consider three main issues when organizing their advisory: class size, staffing, and student assignment. 

A dvisory classes should have no more than 20 students, with 12 to 15 being ideal. Small groups allow for the personalized 
attention and close relationships between teacher and student that are the key to the program's success. To have such small 
classes, all school staff need to be involved. This typically includes not only classroom teachers but music and physical ed uca- 
tion teachers, librarians and administrators. Students can be assigned randomly or deliberately, and neither approach has 
proven superior to the other. A dvisory classes can be organized by grade level or across grades. 

In organizing their advisory, many schools assign students to teachers or staff they already work with, so that a base level of 
familiarity exists. H owever, teachers will need to balance the role of confidant and advocate with the more authoritative role 
of classroom teacher. Teachers should have the opportunity to point out any incompatibilities among students assigned to a 
particular group, such as a history of confrontation between two particular students. Some argue that students should remain 
in the same group throughout their high school career so that they have a consistent peer group. 0 thers argue that some 
change is good because different teachers have different strengths as advisors. W hichever method a school chooses, some 
changes in groups will be necessary to accommodate changing student needs and group dynamics. 

What is the Focus of Advisory? 

For some schools, establishing meaningful relationships between students and advisors is the goal of the advisory. H owever, 
advisory programs have many different concentrations and purposes: 

• Some focus on advocacy. The advisory gives students a chance to discuss academic or behavior problems they 
may be having, and the advisor advocates on the student's behalf when appropriate. 

• 0 thers provide students with a forum in which to discuss issues they face in their day-to-day lives, such as cur- 
rent events, particular issues in the school, or more controversial subjects like drugs or contraceptives. Students 
are often encouraged to suggest their own topics and to lead discussions. This year, many advisories focused 
on the events of September 11th, as they raised so many fundamental questions for students. 

• A dvisories may focus on building community. This approach guarantees that regardless of how their friendships 
shift, each student has a peer group and a place to discuss social issues. 

• Some reinforce academic skills or curriculum areas in a more relaxed environment. The advisory may use material 
related to other classes students are taking to work on skills like time management, organization, discussion eti- 
quette, listening, and journal writing. 

• 0 thers offer specialized curricula, such as service learning or conflict resolution, not covered by the core acade- 
mic courses. 

• A dvisory classes are sometimes used to supplement college advisement by teaching interview skills and working 
on applications and personal statements. 
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0 f course, many schools combine some of the above purposes in crafting their advisory programs. M any use different curric- 
ula at different grade levels, so that students' advisory work progresses over time. 

What are an Advisor's Roles and Responsibilities? 

Regardless of what focus a school chooses for its advisory, all advisors have certain core responsibilities. They must run advi- 
sory classes and teach the content that faculty and staff have agreed on. They must also meet individually with students and 
serve as their advocates. W ith this advocacy role comes a variety of responsibilities: 

• A dvisors must take an active role in keeping up with each student's status at school by gathering information 
about academic standing, attendance and behavior from teachers and parents. 

• A dvisors serve as the primary point of contact with the school for parents of their advisees and need to com- 
municate with parents regularly about their child's academic performance. 

• A s advocates, advisors need to intervene in situations where a student's pattern of behavior is interfering with 
academic performance. This may include providing support, developing strategies to address the problem, or 
seeking out additional services. 

• A dvisors must document all meetings and communications regarding each student they advise. 

• N o advisor should be expected to address all of a student's needs. A good advisor, however, can identify 
those needs and help the student find the supports he or she needs to succeed. 



What Types of Support and Preparation Do Advisors Need? 

It is important to recognize that in adopting an advisory program, you are asking teachers to relate to students in a role that 
many of them may have never played before. The active buy-in of faculty is essential, and that can only be achieved through 
ongoing collaboration among teachers and a clear definition of expectations and responsibilities. 

M ost school staff find advisory satisfying and effective. They build closer relationships with students and see the positive 
impact of the program carry over into the classroom. 0 ften, however, teachers initially feel uneasy about being advisors. 

Some are concerned about acting as a student's advocate. 0 thers see their role strictly as that of a classroom teacher, and 
building personal connections with students and their families makes them uncomfortable. Staff development is necessary for 
all staff but especially for these staff. The school may want to conduct professional development workshops on topics such as 
building relationships with parents and strategies for gathering information from students. Some teachers may even require 
specific lesson plans and training in advisement. The principal needs to communicate clear expectations for the advisory pro- 
gram, including how advisory time should be used, topics and formats for discussions, and what administrative duties are 
required to maintain the advisory group. 

How Do Some New York City Schools Run Their Advisories? 

W hile schools may take similar approaches to advisories, each advisory will be tailored to meet the particular needs of a 
school and its students. 0 n the following pages, we have included descriptions of advisories at three N ew York C ity 
schools that cover a range of approaches. W e have also listed a number of schools you may want to contact to discuss their 
advisory programs. 
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The N ew York City M useum School 

The M useum School uses its advisory to strengthen a sense of community throughout the school and across grades. The 
mixed grade advisory program is the one time when students of different age groups interact in the classroom. The school has 
noted that seniors have a positive influence on the younger students, acting as role models and mentors, and the program 
works to breakdown some of the traditional barriers that form between grades. 

Structure and Curriculum 

A dvisory groups meet twice a week for 25 minutes, and each group averages 14 students. Students have the same advisor 
for all four years and they are assigned randomly. W hile advisory groups have been relatively informal, the M useum School 
hopes to make their program more structured in the future in order to help teachers who struggle with their advisory role. 
Breaking the year into quarters, the school will have advisory groups work on specific projects (such as creating a mural, writ- 
ing a newspaper, or developing school-wide community building workshops) and will make time for same-sex groups that 
facilitate the discussion of gender-sensitive topics. A tthe end of the first semester, advisories will present their projects to the 
school. 

The curriculum is largely based on student-led discussions about relevant issues in their day-to-day lives. Students are encour- 
aged to suggest and lead conversations on academic issues, current events, or personal issues like contraceptives or 
A IDS/H IV . Features of the advisory classes include: 

• A dvisors use discussions as a time to help students develop trust and to reinforce listening, discussion, and 
conflict resolution skills. 

• J ournal writing activities complement the discussion by allowing students to reflect on their experiences and to 
formulate and organize their opinions more fully. 

• A tthe end of each week, students participate in a reflective discussion, sharing thoughts and feelings in a most- 
ly free-form manner. A tthe beginning of the year, advisors use a more structured "closing circle" exercise, 
where each shares one good thing from the previous week, one bad, and one thing they are looking forward 

to next week. The exercise reinforces the idea of community and allows students to further practice listening to 
each other. 



Role of the A dvisor 

A dvisors at the M useum School are primarily academic teachers. W hile they are not given any formal preparation, each 
receives a framework that includes model lessons for the entire first semester and a list of other staff members they can go to 
for support. 

The advisor's primary role is that of facilitator. A dvisors are not supposed to lead discussions but rather to ask thought-pro- 
voking questions and challenge students' assumptions. A dvisors are also expected to act as a student's advocate, represent- 
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ing and supporting that student in any academic or behavioral problems he or she might have. The student knows there is at 
least one teacher who will take his or her side, thus counteracting the "us vs. them" mentality that students may have toward 
adults in the school. 

The Beacon School 

The Beacon School's advisory program is grounded in the belief that the presence of at least one adult in the school who 
knows a student well will increase that student's chances for academic success. The advisor keeps track of the student's over- 
all performance and well-being, and may be able to link patterns in a student's performance to the student's home life, thus 
using a holistic approach to understanding behavior and shows the student that someone cares about him or her personally. 

Structure and Curriculum 

A dvisory classes meet twice a week for 35 minutes, and each group consist of 15 - 20 students in the same grade. The advi- 
sor stays with the group through all four years of high school. The Beacon School's advisory has an educational focus. In 
addition to developing academic skills, a large amount of time is spent on college preparation and planning for the future. 

W ithin this framework, the advisory curriculum varies by grade: 

• The ninth grade curriculum is designed to help students with the transition to high school. Students work on 
organizational and study skills, and they take part in community-building activities. A nnouncements and other 
administrative tasks are also covered. 

• Tenth grade advisory, otherwise known as "sex, drugs and rock & roll," focuses on educating students on issues 
teenagers face. Special guests (for example, Planned Parenthood) are sometimes brought in to lead discussion. 
During the second semester, college preparation is added to the curriculum; students sign up for the PSAT and 
take practice tests. 

• The first semester of eleventh grade advisory is devoted to college preparation; the second to developing a 
graduation portfolio. Twelfth grade advisory is similar: students write and revise their college essays, prepare for 
the SATsand discuss post-graduation plans and expectations. 

Role of the A dvisor 

In order to keep advisory classes small, all teachers, the school directors and numerous administrators serve as advisors. 

W hile advisors receive no formal preparation, they do meet once a month in same-grade groups to discuss issues and plan 
the curriculum. 

A dvisors are expected to know about any and all academic issues concerning their advisees, and a student's academic teach- 
ers communicate with his or her advisory regularly. In turn, the advisor is responsible for communicating with parents. In addi- 
tion to meeting with parents twice a year, the advisor regularly posts "anecdotals" (brief descriptions of each student's 
progress) online for parents to read. 
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Baruch College Campus H igh School 

Baruch's advisory serves multiple purposes, all aimed at supporting a school culture of tolerance and respect for the individ- 
ual. The advisory serves administrative functions, reinforces academic skills, helps students develop social skills and provides 
them a space to discuss issues they face in their lives. Through its advisory, the school seeks to prevent students from falling 
through the cracks by ensuring that at least one person knows the student holistically. The school's administration sees the 
advisory as an invaluable part of the curriculum and places as much importance on it as on any other class. 

Structure and Curriculum 

Each entering class of approximately 100 students is divided into five advisory groups. G roups stay together and have the 
same ad visor for all four years. 

A reading and writing component is a primary focus of Baruch's advisory. Students spend two to three days reading and 
writing letters about that reading, either to their advisor or to other students. This activity not only improves literacy skills, it 
helps develop community and facilitates better communication and understanding between the advisor and the student. 

W ithin this framework, the curriculum progresses over the four years of high school: 

• N inth grade advisory meets every day for 25 minutes. In addition to reading and letter writing, classes focus on 
community-building activities and skills like time management. 0 n Fridays, advisors lead discussions on "hot top- 
ics," from plagiarism to events in the news. 

• Tenth graders follow a similar schedule, but students lead the discussions. Students write letters to their advisors, 
who in turn write back, posing analytical questions or encouraging students to relate their reading to other 
books or personal experience. 

• Eleventh graders meet four times a week for 25 minutes. Students are paired up and write letters to each other; 
the advisor reads copies of the letters and responds. The second semester focuses on college preparation. 

• Starting next year, twelfth grade advisory will incorporate the school's Senior Institute Program, which guides stu- 
dents through the college application process and the development of senior exit projects. 



Role of the A dvisor 

A II teachers and the principal serve as advisors. Together they are responsible for planning and implementing the curriculum. 

N ew teachers are provided with a handbook developed by the staff, which outlines the first few weeks of the advisory and 
is updated every year. A II advisors participate in an annual retreat in A ugust, and the advisory is discussed at weekly staff 
meetings. N ext year, Baruch plans to match experienced advisors with new ones in a mentoring program. 

A dvisors are parents' primary point of contact with the school. They are expected to communicate with parents if a student is 
having academic or behavioral problems. A dvisors also attend every meeting concerning the student and act as his or her 
advocate. If the advisor sees signs of any serious personal problems for which the student would need counseling, he or she 
is expected to contact the school's guidance counselor. The advisor's role is to know students well enough to detect serious 
problems, but not to counsel students through them. 
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APPENDIX 



Some High Schools With Advisories That You Can Contact For More Information 

• Baruch C ollege C ampus H igh School 
17 Lexington A venue 

N ew York, NY 10010 
(212) 802-2620 
Principal: J ill M yers 

• The Beacon School 
227 W . 61st Street 
New York, NY 10023 
(212) 245-2807 

C o -Directors: Stephen Stoll and Ruth Lacey 

• Brooklyn International H igh School 
49 Flatbush A venue Ext. 

Brooklyn, NY 11201 

(718) 643-9315 
Principal: Sara E. N ewman 

• East Side C ommunity H igh School 
420 E. 12th Street 

New York, NY 10009 
(212) 460-8467 
Principal: M ark Federman 

• Fannie Lou H amer 
102 1J ennings Street 
Bronx, NY 10460 
(718) 861-0521 
Principal: Donald Freeman 

• M iddle C ollege H igh School @ LaG uardia 
45-35 V an Dam Street 

Long Island C ity, NY 11101 
(718) 349-4000 
Principal: C ecilia C unningham 

• The N YC M useum School 
333 W . 17th Street 

N ew York, NY 10011 
(212) 675-6206 

Co-Directors: So nnet T akahisa and RonChaluisan 
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